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THE GREAT DEBATE: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


To the chorus of debate over the quality of the American educational system there 
has now been added the authoritative voice of Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, whose views were contained in a formal presentation to a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee considering the budget request of the Office of Education. 

His testimony, given early in February at an executive session of the subcommittee, 
was made public over the past week end. 





Commissioner Derthick, invited by the subcommittee to reply to criticisms of the 
U.S. educational system made by Admiral Rickover and others, went beyond a prefatory 
point-by-point refutation of some of the criticisms made by the Admiral in a compari- 
son of American schools with those of Russia and Western Europe to develop in broad 
terms his own concept of the fundamental issues in American education within the 
framework of these inquiries: 





1) Should the school be concerned with the intellect alone? Should not 
the school be concerned with the development of character? 


2) Should we substitute the specialized secondary school systems of 
Western Europe for our comprehensive high school? 


3) Should there be permissive national standards specifying what every 
boy and girl should know at age 18 so that every parent could tell 
how well his children and teachers have done in school? 


4) Are the European systems of education superior to the American 
system? 


5) Is the American school administrator prepared and competent to 
carry out his responsibility? 


6) What progress has there been in recent years in American second- 
ary education? 





The U.S. Commissioner found that the American system of schools is fundamentally 
sound but in urgent need of many improvements which should be sought within the 
established framework. 


"We have many excellent schools," he concluded. "Our mission should be to make 
all of our schools as good as the best. Our problems are indeed grave ones, and we 
see them with new awareness. Yet even now we are only stirring when we should be 
acting with a sense of great urgency.... 





"From our unique system of democratic education, which has no counterpart on 
earth, we can reap an almost mystic yield--the product of which creates markets, 
magnifies industry, and multiplies the fruits of fréedom in terms of improved health, 
better government, higher standards of culture, and a greater appreciation of human 
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dignity. But let us never forget for one moment the seedbed from which our harvests 

come. Our schools must be maintained and nurtured by constant striving, toil, and 
sacrifice. Should we fail them, we will not reap a harvest of good but rather a 

whirlwind of chaos and destruction." $ 


What do the schools need now by way of improvement? Commissioner Derthick's list: 








We do not have enough well-qualified teachers. 

We do not have enough well-qualified administrators. 

We have some outdated subject matter. 

We are hampered by small school districts. 

We do not have enough classrooms. 

We have thousands of "double session" children. 

We have communities which are blind to their educational 
responsibilities. 

We spend only half enough effort and money on education. 


These deficiencies and shortcomings, Derthick said, are 
serious and urgent. Even in ordinary times--and these are 
i not ordinary times--they would be matters of grave concern. ) 
iawrence G. Derthick Until they are remedied, the job of educating American youth 
"will not be done to your satisfaction, or mine." 








Intellect and character development. Character training and the development of 
other specialized talents, Derthick said, are proper concerns of the schools, as well 
_as intellectual development. Much talent is ignored or wasted, Derthick said, in the 
school which accepts the idea that knowledge in academic subjects is the only impor- 
tant goal, and neglects the abstract, artistic, mechanical, social abilities. (Rick- 
over had said he was looking for brains--one cannot build submarines with character.) @ 





Should we ape the secondary schools of Western Europe? Under the traditional Euro- 
pean system examinations at about the age of 11 (fifth grade) determine for each child 
his future course in education or specialized secondary school, if any. More than 50 
years ago American parents decided they would not give any person the right to close 
any doors to the future for their ll-year-old children. They made this decision with 
full knowledge of the system in Europe--and of the social consequences of that system. 
(Now a major educational reform in several countries of Western Europe is to keep 
children of all classes together for longer periods, as in America.) 





In America, the comprehensive high school not only provides the common core of : 
knowledge necessary for high school students everywhere, but also allows for variations 
_among communities, so that each can develop the educational program it needs. Programs 
are flexible enough to meet changing needs of pupils and desires of parents. A student 
may change from a course in music to one in agriculture; from business to industrial or 
college preparatory as interest and aptitudes develop in the course of his schooling. 








Statistics are tricky. Derthick mentioned the often cited gradual decline, over 
50 years, in the percentage of high school students enrolled in college preparatory 
courses. Actually a larger number of students and a larger percentage of students of 
the high school age group are enrolled in college preparatory subjects than ever before. 
"While preparing millions of students for college," Derthick said, "our system educates 
great numbers of pupils who formerly would not have been in school at all." 








Should there be permissive national standards? This is no argument about whether 
standards should be raised; the question is whether we want the same standards to ap- S 
ply to all. "We want differing standards," Derthick said, "which will challenge each 
pupil to work up to capacity." 
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eo SSC O PE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RAD/O, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N. Y. 
February 25, 1960 


Carr Coast-to-Coast 


fii William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National Education Association, 
will have the last word when NBC-TV's "Secret of Freedom" teleplay reaches 
its final fade-out Sunday. After the hour-long drama about schools in a small 
town, Secy. Carr is scheduled for a one-minute spot in which he reminds viewers 
of the nation's duty to support quality education. 
(Sunday, Feb. 28, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Here We Go Again 


For the umpteenth time this season, Admiral Rickover holds forth on How To 
Tackle Our School Mess. "Rickover On Education," a two-page interview with 
Frances Leighton, appears Sunday in American Weekly, the newspaper supplement. 
Illustrations include a photo of Soviet children studying in Leningrad's library. 








The Admiral expands on ten points he calls essential to "revitalize edu- 
cation in the U.S.": (1) Lengthen the school year; (2) cut out marginal subjects; 
(3) substitute physical education for competitive sports; (4) toughen curriculum 
and cut down on electives; (5) set national standards; (6) provide federal sup- 
port; (7) cut cost of going to college; (8) find incentives for encouraging the 
capable students to go to college; (9) change the national attitude toward the 
teacher; and (10) teach more foreign language. 


In the same issue, a common speech problem gets blunt appraisal under the 
title, "When Your Child Stutters."" What causes it? Says University of Lowa 
professor Wendell Johnson, "A conscientious but misunderstanding relative-- 
usually his mother." After toddler-age, the one other time a child might 
begin stuttering is upon entering school, where a teacher has rigid speech standards. 
(Feb. 28 American Weekly, on sale that day only) 





Homework and Headlines 


it A junior-high newspaperman realizes there are two sides to each story~-and 
learns something about a teacher's dedication, too--on "The Donna Reed Show" 
next week. In the TV episode, "The Editorial," Donna's son Jeff is appointed editor 
of the school paper and promptly writes a tirade against homework. When his 
faculty adviser opposes the editorial's unfairness, the boy prints it on a hand 
press to distribute -- and launches a sit-down strike on doing assignments. 
Only when he sees his father accept a professional disappointment stoically does 
Jeff start thinking about mature actions. Realizing finally the teacher's far 
greater tasks (nights of paper-grading, summers at school), he even addresses 
his classmates about it. Here's a variation on a favorite school theme--with 
good lessons about responsible use, not abuse, of student freedom of expression. 
(Thursday, March 3, 8 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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Poll from the Parking Lots 


A new twist of the steering wheel on the teen driving controversy comes up 
in Suburbia Today, a monthly magazine supplement in suburban newspapers. The 
feature, "Must They Drive To School?" reviews the evidence linking student driving 
with poor marks'--but also surveys many suburban youngsters about it. Most, of 
course, see nothing wrong in it--but for students and teachers alike, the key 
factor seems to be student ownership. Balanced enough so that teen-agers will 
not consider it "loaded," the article offers good resource material for debate. 

(March Suburbia Today, available next week) 
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The “Sparks” Behind College Drives 


¥ "Education Is Everybody's Business," is the topic of Sunday's "Bishop Pike" 
television program, and also the title of a film having its TV premiere on the 
show. Guest is Frank Sparks, president of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, who will comment on the council's film which urges support for higher 
education. (The movie already has been previewed by 400 college administrators; 
after they have had opportunity to use it in fund drives, prints will be widely 
available on free loan from the Council sometime in May.) 

(Sunday, Feb. 28, 12:30 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Parents of the World, Arise! 


America's human doormats, its mothers and fathers, are admonished in Family e@ ( 
Circle for doing too many things children should have to do themselves. "Today's 
Irresponsible Children," by child expert Sidonie Gruenberg, reminds us that the 
offspring will never learn to pull their own weight, in school, home, or life 
ahead, if parents are always there as backstops to save the situation. (This 
may not cure fluttering Room Mothers, but it's heartwarming reading.) 

“ (March Family Circle, in supermarkets now) 








A Stake, Not a Donation 


The author of The Affluent Society uses stern economic logic in the current 
Saturday Evening Post to justify greater use of national wealth for education. 
In "Men and Capital," John K. Galbraith points out that the supply of men is now 
more vital to our economy than supply of machines or capital, so that education 
is no longer an optional social service, but an investment. 

(March 5 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 











The Almighty Diploma 


"Getting an education" for all the wrong reasons is angrily deplored by 
Jacques Barzun in a Vogue article, "The Conditions of Success." Our object now, 
he says, is not to learn, but "to qualify".....that going to school is unimportant 
compared with getting through school. (March 1 Vogue, on sale through March 15) 
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-——THE ADMIRAL—AND THE RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 








What the people want, as he saw it, is a school program which will best educate 
the slow learner and the rapid learner, as well as those in between. They want di- 
versity of subjects in the curriculum which will develop the skills and talents of 


those who are mechanically minded and those who are artistically inclined as well as 
those who are academically oriented. 


Are European schools better? Differing philosophies underlie education in America 
and in Europe, and should be taken into account. The U.S. is committed to universal 
education through the secondary school. In Europe, traditionally, there is a high de- 
gree of selection at various education levels, the first screening usually at age 11 
or 12. Beyond that point there is terminal education for most, a rigid academic sec- 


ondary education for the college-bound. U.S. has sought education for all; Europe, 
education of an elite. 





Taking the 16-17-year age group as a whole, the vast majority in the U.S. are en- 
rolled in high school; in Europe 10 to 20 percent get academic secondary education. 
If comparisons of academic achievement are to be made, the proper comparison is be- 
tween U.S. honor students and a similar proportion of population enrolled in West 
European academic secondary schools. Or compare end products: How do best doctors, 
technicians, lawyers, businessmen, industrial leaders, engineers, skilled workmen, 
and farmers compare? (Of Nobel prizes awarded since 1930 in physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, physiology, literature, and world peace, 56 of 119 have gone to U.S.-born.) 








Commissioner Derthick, in commenting on Admiral Rickover's criticisms, noted 
that educators were in debt to him for the strong emphasis he places on education 
as the first line of defense, and were heartened by his insistence on increased 
financial support to improve the quality of public education. Moreover, he said, 
they find common ground with him in emphasis on the importance of stretching the 
mind; his attitude toward the values of hard, thorough work; and his feelings 
about the responsibilities of parents. 





"We must disagree sharply with the Admiral's opinions on the merits of our 
school system," he added. “Also, we disapprove of many of the approaches and 
methods he proposes for solving our problems." 








Derthick said the Office of Education, since Jan. 1, 1955, had published more 
than 141 studies of education in other lands and was able to publish a signifi- 
cant study on Soviet education only a few days after the first Sputnik. (Rick- 
over had claimed the Office had "fallen down on the job" of alerting the public 
to Russian education and education in other lands.) Answering other Rickover 
criticisms, Derthick said: the staff of the Office is not wholly committed to 
progressive education or any other single philosophy of education; it is not un- 
duly influenced by the National Education Association, but has a high respect for 
it and often works with its officials, as with those of other educational organi- 
zations; the bulletin, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, published by 
the Office 10 years ago, was focused not on the college-bound, but on high school 
drop-outs. (Before its publication 60 percent of high school students dropped 
out before graduation; now about 35 percent.) Also, Rickover had been "uncriti- 
cal, unsuspecting, or only partially informed" about stiff Russian examinations 
and their results. Russian students study the test questions in advance; Cincin- 
nati high school students who took the Russian national honors mathematics exami - 
nation without advance preparation were rated "excellent." 

















For a printed copy of the complete testimony (36 pages) write to Rep. John E. 
Fogarty, Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Washington 25, D. C. The 
report is entitled "Review of the American Educational System." 








Federal support for education comes before the full House Education and 





tion. 


by Rep. Thompson (D-N.J.). 








Labor Committee today in the form of a subcommittee approved bill which 
would authorize $325 million a year for three years for school construc- 
Chairman Bailey (D-W.Va.) of the subcommittee was confident that 
the full committee would approve the compromise measure. 


It is sponsored 


As it came from the subcommittee the bill would permit use of federal 








funds by the states either as grants for construction or for bond re- 


tirement, 


as proposed by the Administration. 


Efforts will be made to amend the measure 


on the floor of the House to include federal funds for teacher salaries, as in the bill 


already passed by the Senate. 


p> New York City is seeking retired teachers, to return to active duty in an 


"emeritus" 





status. 


They would keep full pensions and also receive three-fourths of the maximum 
salary of the positions they occupied on retirement. 


Supt. John J. Theobald hopes to 


attract up to 1000 retired teachers back into the classrooms by this means. 


> Community two-year colleges for three Rhode Island areas are contemplated under 





bi-partisan legislation introduced in both houses of the state legislature. 


Bills 


would authorize initial appropriation for a $6 million program looking toward comple- 
tion by 1968 of colleges for the Blackstone Valley, Pawtuxet Valley, and Newport County 


areas. 


Each would enroll about 500 students. 


® The place for retired politicians is in the classrooms of the nation, says former 





President Harry S Truman. 
said in a Miami Beach speech, 


"Both as teachers and more importantly as students," he 
"the men and women who have served America as lawmakers 


and executives could bring to our universities a new understanding of political theory 
and practice and a new interest in free government by the people." 


New drive to double number of physics students in high schools is opened by the 





American Institute of Physics, representing leading scientific societies. 


It will 


send 150 physicists into the high schools as consultants, and has published a 136- 


page handbook, Physics in Your High School, 





Institute figures only 25 percent of high school graduates have studied physics. 


for distribution throughout the country. 
It 


will try to persuade local school boards to improve this record. 


® Philadelphia is surveying soon-to-be-abandoned schools, hopes to find two that 





can be converted into disciplinary schools for wayward youth returning to schools from 


penal institutions. 





> NEWSMAKERS --A. Hollis Edens, 59, resigned as president of Duke University, ad- 
vising the trustees "to select as soon as possible a new president whose normal tenure 
will extend over a longer period of time than I would wish for mine"--pointing to a 


long-range $76 million university expansion program. 


>> Guy T. Buswell, former pro- 





fessor of educational psychology, University of California, takes office as executive 
secretary of American Educational Research Assn. >> Chester W. Harris, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, named new AERA president. >» John J. Meng, 53, 


dean of administration at Hunter College, promoted to president, 








succeeding George N. 


Shuster. »> David W. Mullins on March 1 assumes presidency, University of Arkansas. 
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